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Chats With the Editor 


My Mysterious Hole 


The sun had not yet come up when 
I slipped quietly from my bed one morn- 
ing. I had to move quietly, for two of my 
brothers were sleeping in that bedroom, 
and I did not want them to ask what I 
was doing. 

Still very quietly I tiptoed downstairs 
and out the kitchen door, then crossed the 
back lawn. 

Fortunately, there was a high hedge at 
the end of the grass, and beyond it I knew 
I would be hidden from the house. 

I got a shovel from the tool shed and 
began to dig a hole. 

But I didn’t dig very deep. I kept look- 
ing around to see if anyone was watching. 
And I suddenly realized that the dirt I was 
digging from the hole was making a pile 
that would surely give me away. 

I got down about three feet—I am sure it 
was no farther—when my nerves got the 
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better of me. If I worked any longer, the 
family would wake up and see me coming 
back across the lawn. 

I couldn’t leave the hole the way it was, 
and I certainly didn’t want to fill it in 
again. So I quickly searched out a piece of 
wood the right size, laid it across the hole 
a few inches below the surface of the 
ground, and filled in earth above it, so there 
was no evidence that I had been working 


there. I would come back another no’? 


ing, I decided, and go on digging then. 
nonchalantly as possible I returned to the 
house, and no one ever asked me any em- 
barrassing questions. 

Why on earth, are you saying, would a 
fellow get up so early in the morning just 
to dig a hole? 

It was not going to be an ordinary hole. 
I had been dreaming for several weeks 
about the glorious possibility of discover- 
ing a Roman ruin in the back yard, full 
of all manner of costly antiques that would 
make me rich for the rest of my life. 

This wasn’t really as crazy as it sounds. 
There definitely were Roman ruins not far 
from where we lived. My brothers and I 
went to school every day along a road that 
had first been built by the Romans fifteen 
hundred years before. 

What a thrill if I had found my ruin! 
But I never did. I have learned since that 
the successful archeologists, the men who 
find the great ruins of antiquity, do more 
than dream and dig. They study all sorts 
of ancient records to find out where the 
ruins are, and then they work tremendously 
hard to make their dreams come true. 

I hope you daydream. Every good thing 
that was ever accomplished began first as 
a dream in someone’s mind. Dream of the 
wonderful things you would like to do 
with your life. Then study and work to 
make those dreams come true, and you will 
find that with God’s help there is no limit 
to what you will be able to accomplish. 

Alas for my poor dream! It died for lack 
of study and labor. I have often wondered 
what someone said when he dug in that 
part of the garden a month or two later 
and his fork stuck in that board! 


Your friend, 








Dad's Five-Minute Test 


By RUTH 


ARIE flounced into the house and threw 
herself down into the big chair by the 
fireplace. Her mouth was drawn into a 
straight line, and her eyes were shooting 
sparks. 
“Well, sister,” dad said, “something seems 
to be the matter.” 
Marie’s mouth pulled down at the corners. 
“Want to tell me about it?” dad said. 
Marie usually loved to talk with dad. He 
was a busy preacher, and his work called 
him away from home several nights a week. 
Sometimes when she wanted to talk with 
him most he wasn’t there. Of course, mother 
was understanding too, but dad really was 
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wonderful to talk with. Today she wasn’t 
sure she wanted to talk with anyone. 

“Did something go wrong?” dad asked 
gently. 

“Plenty!” Marie answered, and even to 
her own ears the word sounded ugly. 

Dad didn’t smile. He just sat still and 
looked out the window, waiting. Marie 
forced herself to speak. “It’s Jim. I can’t 
stand him any more.” 

Jim was her brother, and usually they 
had fun together; but lately things hadn't 
been going well. Marie was a year older 
than Jim, but sometimes she felt five years 
older. He seemed so childish. To page 18 
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Marie felt she had plenty of reason to be disgusted with Jim. What a slouch he was! 
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How to be plain and still be popular. 


JEAN WEBB’S SECRET 


By NORENE LYON CREIGHTON 


H, MOM,” wailed fifteen-year-old Dar- 

ryl, “I’m absolutely hopeless! Look at 
these pimples on my chin, and my hair—it 
won't stay down in back. And these cheap 
old trousers won't stay pressed and always 
look a mess. I'll never be popular,” he 
howled, and turned miserable eyes from the 
mirror. 

“Popular?” queried mother. “What have 
pimples and hair and trousers to do with 
popularity?” 

“Oh, Mom!” said Darryl disgustedly. “You 
know a fellow has to be good-looking and 
have decent clothes these days to be popular. 
Nobody but NOBODY pays any attention 
to you if you aren’t wearing what the other 
fellows are wearing. Of course, it helps, too, 
if you can sing or play a guitar or have the 
gift of gab. But I can’t do anything. I'm 
just a nobody.” 

“Honey,” said mother, “where did you 
ever get the idea that clothes or talents or 
looks are the key to popularity?” 

“Well,” he began defensively, ‘ ‘everybody 
knows you can’t be popular unless you 
He broke off abruptly, tossing mother a “you 
wouldn’t understand” glance, and started to 
saunter off. 

“Would you like to hear a story, Darryl?” 
mother asked his retreating back, hoping to 
be able to help him understand a few things 
that had taken her years to discover. 

“Aw, Mom, don’t you know I’m too old 
for stories?” Darryl sneered. But he came 
back anyway and perched himself precari- 
ously on the arm of the couch. So mother 
began the story: 

“This happened when I was fourteen— 





just a year younger than you are now. I had 
completed the ninth grade in a fairly large 
church school the spring before, and then 
grandpa found it necessary to move to an- 
other State, where it was not possible for 
me to continue my education in an Adventist 
school. We did not think we had enough 
money for me to go away to an academy, 
so when fall came I registered at the large 
high school in our section of the city. 

“Even a large church school, where the 
enrollment is close to seventy-five, is no 
preparation for attending a school where 
the enrollment reaches well into the thou- 
sands. I suddenly realized that I was going 
to be a very small frog in a very large 
puddle. 

“As the day for the opening of school 
approached I became more and more fright- 
ened at the prospects of attending such a 
large school. 

“You can picture me, timid soul that I 
was, standing there on opening day on 
the corner before this large building that 
stretched a block in two directions. There 
were so many doors I did not know which 
one to enter. There were doors along the 
side, there were wider doors across the front. 
Many students were going up and down the 
steps, calling friendly greetings back and 
forth. They streamed past me as though I 
was invisible—and perhaps I was, as I stood 
there huddled inside myself, nursing my 
anxiety. 

“After a while I heard a bell ringing 
insistently, and shortly the stream of students 
began to diminish. Half-heartedly I allowed 
my feet to follow up the broad cement steps 
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While | was nervously wondering what | ought to do, | felt a warm hand on my arm. 


toward one of the large, wide doors at the 
front. 

“While I was still trying to decide which 
door I should enter, I felt a warm, friendly 
hand on my arm, and a pleasant voice said, 
‘Hi! Going into the auditorium?’ 

“Overcoming my surprise at having some- 
one actually speak to me from that crowd 
of happy, boisterous young people, I finally 
found my voice and answered feebly, ‘I— 
I guess so.’ 

“The friendly hand guided me to the cor- 
rect door and we went inside. The gay voice 
went on as though this girl had known me 
all my life. “You’re new here, aren’t you? 
My name is Jean Webb. This place is pretty 
confusing until you get used to it; but it 
won't take you long to learn where every- 
thing is. We're going into the auditorium 
now, and down that way are the offices. The 
classrooms are mostly down that wing, on 
three floors. I’m certainly glad you came to 
our school, and I hope you enjoy being 
here.’ And with that she was gone—lost in 
the crowd. 


“With confidence born of her friendliness, 
I walked into the huge auditorium and found 
a seat, heedless of the hundreds of milling 
feet and the deafening sounds of a thousand 
voices chatting around me. I was secure in 
knowing that at least I was in the right 
place for the moment, and I had a pretty 
good idea where to go when we should be 
dismissed. 

“I thought of the girl I had just met. 
Was she wearing expensive clothing? No, 
she was dressed in a simple cotton dress— 
not even the standard skirt and blouse that 
most of the girls wore to school. She was not 
beautiful; in fact, she was very plain. But 
her face had been friendly, and it had cer- 
tainly looked good to me in my distress. 
Her slightly too-plump figure was not the 
dream of an artist’s model, yet her hand 
on my arm had been warm. I remembered 
that. Her eyes were blue—just plain blue. 
No long lashes or smartly shaped brows. 
Really she was very plain, and yet—and yet 
she had seemed beautiful. For her smile was 

To page 17 
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Chapter Three: Deceived by the White Man 


Redskin 


PREACHERe e 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


Samson Occom was a Montauk Indian who lived in 
Connecticut just before the Revolutionary War. Be- 
lieving that someone in another tribe had cursed him, 
he set out to kill as many members of this tribe as 

ible. But the presence of a white trader in the vil- 
prevented him from carrying out his plan. Later 
he happened to hear a man preaching in the woods 
and was greatly impressed. A few years later he went 
to a tiny school run 7 Eleazar eelock, and he 
learned how to read. . Wheelock also taught him 
about the Bible, and after several years Occom was 
hired as a preacher and asked to go among the In- 
dians. Occom had always loved to fish. Now he gladly 
laid aside his fishing equipment. He was to be paid 
one hund: dollars a _. and he was sure it would 
be more than enough for all his needs. We shall find 
out in this final chapter that this salary wasn’t nearly 
enough. We also will learn the terrible way that Mr. 
Wheelock tricked him. 


re Samson Occom had longed for the 
fish in the river until they had been 
like a temptation to him. Now the $100-a- 
year salary meant that he would not have 
to fish. That is why it was so important. 
It puzzled him in a way. Had he changed 
so much? Now all he wanted to do was to 
talk to the Montauk Indians about Jesus. 
Time spent doing anything else seemed 
wasted. 

He soon found that the Montauks had 
not had the opportunities that his folks, liv- 
ing close to Mr. Wheelock, had had. None 
of them could read. They had to be taught; 
and so he bought books for them. None of 
them had ever seen a Bible. As soon as they 
were able to read a little, he bought a press 
and began printing short selections from 
the Scriptures so they could read them 
around their home fires. 

His salary wasn’t nearly enough for all 
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the things he needed. “I have to find time 
to fish,” he groaned. Later he had to find 
time for a garden too. He took a job bind- 
ing books. And he banded barrels, because 
he was in need of still more money to buy 
books for his Indians. “I wish the London 
Missionary Society had collected a hundred 
times a hundred dollars for me,” he said. 

In 1749 Samson Occom went to Long 
Island, exactly ten years after he listened to 
the gentleman preaching in the woods. He 
felt as if he were spending all his time 
making a living. Yet many of the Montauks 
were able to read the Scriptures by now, 
and Samson had been their teacher. Many 
of them were Christians too, and he had 
been their preacher. 

Two years later he married a Montauk 
Indian girl whose name was Mary. Soon he 
had a family, and it increased steadily. “All 
my children will grow up to be redskin 
preachers,” he said proudly. 

“I don’t think the girls will be mission- 
aries,” Mary said quietly. “But they may 
marry preachers. A preacher needs a wife 
to cook his food and to remind him when 
it is time to eat.” 

By 1759 folks were talking about the red- 
skin preacher's great oratory. He preached 
in many Indian tongues and used illustra- 
tions that touched the Indian heart. He 
spoke in English, too; and though his Eng- 
lish lacked color, it was sincere. Many new 
settlers heard him and were converted. 











From 1761 to 1763 Occom traveled among 
the Oneida tribe in New York State. Elea- 
zat Wheelock had arranged this because he 
thought Samson was better fitted to be an 
evangelist to these people than to anyone 
else he knew. Indians all over were eager 
to hear about their Saviour. 

Hundreds of Indians accepted Christ and 
served Him. Occom wrote many hymns for 
them, because his heart was always over- 
flowing with joy. But his salary had not been 
increased much. He still had to work to 
make a living. And he grew tired from so 
much exertion. He went back to his native 
village in 1764 to rest. “The young men are 
taking over in New York as they did here 
in Connecticut,” he said contentedly. 

His own villagers wanted to hear him 
preach, and he often spoke to them. “His 
skin is like ours,” they said, “but he walks 
and talks and dresses like the Puritans who 
taught him.” 

At the end of the following year he told 
his wife great news. “I am going to Eng- 
land.” Mary grunted in Indian fashion, and 
waited. “Mr. Wheelock’s Indian charity 
school is badly in need of money,” he ex- 
plained. “The Reverend Nathaniel Whitaker 


and I are going to England to see if we can 
collect some. Old England has always been 
ready to help New England.” 

The two men spent two years in England, 
telling about the work among the Indians 
in America. When Samson Occom stepped 
into an English pulpit, with the grace and 
dignity of one of England’s own preachers, 
people paid attention. George Whitefield, 
who was a great preacher too, asked Occom 
to preach with him on the street corners. 
Whitefield was well known, and Occom 
hesitated to speak to the folks that he talked 
to. But soon he lost his fear, for he could 
see the people liked to hear him. 

The ‘second earl of Dartmouth, who be- 
lieved in Whitefield’s outdoor preaching, 
heard Occom and liked him. The earl be- 
came the sponsor of the mission and gave 
funds to help it. Others joined, and the 
two men carried back more than 12,000 
pounds, at least $60,000. Samson Occom 
had been new to England—a_ redskin 
preacher. The people had followed him 
about to hear him preach. They gave money 
generously to help train other Indians. 

“It was a blessed experience,’ Occom told 

To page 19 
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Englishmen crowded to see this strange sight—an Indian preaching on one of their street corners. 
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Pilgrim Fathers 341 years ago. 


The authentic story of Peter Cook, who sailed to America with the 


None Came Back 


Chapter One: The Manor House Ghost 


By LOUISE A. VERNON 


| re cook grumbled as she raked ashes 
from the kitchen fireplace. 

“From tomorrow on, it’s up at daybreak 
and to bed by midnight—if we're lucky. 
No telling how many guests the master will 
bring from London this time.” 

She straightened up with a grunt. “Well, 
would you look at that!” 

She put her hands on her ample hips 
and stared at a small boy drowsing on a 
three-legged stool near the hearth. His 
straight dark hair hung in jagged peaks 
across his forehead. His face was long and 
narrow, with a determined chin. The up- 
turned corners of his mouth gave him a 
saucy look. 

“Wake up, Peter.” The cook lifted a ring 
of iron keys hanging around her waist and 
jangled them over Peter’s head. 

Peter Cook twitched, blinked, and stag- 
gered to his feet. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“One more task for you, Peter Cook.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Off to bed with you.” The cook’s tone 
was not unkind. “I don’t want master scold- 
ing me tomorrow for overworking his bound 
boy whom he treats like a son. My goose 
would be cooked for sure. I’m master’s cook, 
and you're master’s Cook. Unriddle me that, 
if you can.” 

The cook chuckled and shook a pudgy 
finger in Peter’s face. 

Peter was used to being teased, not only 
about his name but about being an orphan 
boy, treated by the master like one of his 
own family. 

The servants teased Peter because he al- 
ways talked about the village of Scrooby, 
where his parents had lived. They some- 
times hid his mother’s Bible, his most pre- 
cious possession, and made him hunt for it. 
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They even teased Peter about his small hands 
and his quickness. Peter did not mind. 

“Here, take this.” The cook thrust a 
lighted candle into Peter's hand and flapped 
her apron to shoo him out. 

Peter stumbled across the stone floor and 
climbed the back stairs to his room in the 
servants’ quarters. He made himself ready 
for bed, said his prayers, and blew out the 
candle. 

An ear-splitting scream roused him from 
a sound sleep. He bounced up in bed, listen- 
ing. Again and again the voice rang out in 
terror. Shivers ran up and down Peter’s 
spine. As he listened, the cries died away 
into moans. An owl hooted, and Peter 
jumped out of bed. He heard excited voices 
in the hall and ran barefooted across the 
rush-covered floor. 

Servants in nightgowns and nightcaps 
hurried ahead of him down the hall toward 
the portrait gallery. Their candles threw 
distorted shadows on the timbered walls. 

“I saw it. I tell you I saw the Manor 
House ghost. Right here, under the master’s 
own picture.” The maidservant, huddled on 
the floor, pointed toward the portrait of the 
master of the Manor House. The master 
was dressed in green and gold velvet, with 
buckled sword. His light-colored hair curled 
to his shoulders and he held a plumed hat 
in his hand. 

The maidservant picked at her dark, full 
skirt with nervous fingers. An empty candle- 
holder lay in front of her. 

“I was just coming up to bed, and as I 
walked up the main stairs to give things 
a once-over look, I felt something pass me. 
Like a wind, it was.” She dabbed at her eyes 
with a corner of her apron. “Then it stood 
under the picture, all white and wavering. 


To page 14 
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Medford, Oregon, Pathfinders collected 500 cans of food. Read their thrilling experience below. 


It’s Time to Plan Again for 


Treats for the Needy 


In little more than two weeks Halloween 
will be here—and that means loads of fun 
for Pathfinders. 

For thousands of Pathfinders will be going 
out that night to collect Treats for the 
Needy. 

Collecting the canned food will be pleas- 
ant enough. But no one can tell what inter- 
esting experiences the Pathfinders will run 
into. For instance, look at the Pathfinders at 
the top of this page. They live in Medford, 
Oregon. Last year they found a family in 
great need. The father had been injured and 
was unable to work for several weeks. All 


Pathfinders of Miami, Florida, brought in 1,228 


four members of the family were crowded 
into one small room in a two-room shack. 
They had sold their car to buy food. 

The Pathfinders told the pastor, and im- 
mediately other members of the church 
pitched in and helped. Soon the family were 
moved into a better house, and Bible studies 
followed. In no time at all the family were 
coming to church. 

Thrilled? Of course those Pathfinders were! 

Many, many more clubs went out last 
year. Only a few of them are pictured on 
these pages. Watch for more next week. 

In the meantime, begin to lay plans. 


cans. How many will your club get this year? 
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Newport, Oregon 90 cans 
ee ana ’ 














ee €s cll 
Melbourne, Florida 391 items 
Eagletow 


n, Oklahoma 100 cans Erie, Pennsylvania 330 cans Hartford City, Indiana 178 cans 











Merri s 
Green 
Dress 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


0 hae MOTHER, they’re beautiful.” Merri 
sighed rapturously as she gazed at the 
three dresses on the bed. 

“I knew you'd like them.” Mother smiled 
happily as she looked at her daughter’s de- 
lighted face. “Lucy phoned me this morning 
and told me there was a sale on at Junior 
Smarts. So even though it was Friday, I 
somehow found time to rush to the store. 
I just knew you'd love these three.” 

“Oh, I do, I do.” Merri danced happily 
toward her mother and flung her arms 
around her neck. “Thank you for buying 
them for me, Mother, dear. They’re just per- 
fect, especially the green one.” 

“Do you like the green one best?” queried 
mother returning the hug. “I thought for 
sure you'd like the blue best. It is just the 
color of your eyes.” 
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It was a race against time. There were just five 
minutes left to iron the green dress before sunset. 


“Yes, I know, but—” Merri broke off and 
contemplated the dresses again, her head to 
one side as she weighed their merits. “I like 
them all. The fancy check with the red top 
will be perfect for school; and the blue is 
lovely—those tiny glittering buttons set it 
off to perfection; and I love that plain green 
panel with the little daisy edging on the 
green. Yes, I think I like the green best. 
It’s, well, it’s sort of smarter, Mother. Know 
what I mean?” 

Mother laughed. “Yes, I know. You're 
growing up so fast you'll soon be choosing 
all your own clothes. Mother's ideas will be 
too old-fashioned.” 

“Oh, no they won't,” declared Merri loy- 
ally. “I always like the clothes you choose 
for me and—” 

“Well, enough of clothes now, dear,” said 
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mother, looking at Merri’s little bedroom 
clock. “It is only an hour to Sabbath, and 
I have to sweep the back porch and pre- 
pare supper for father. And you haven't 
had your bath yet and Norrie has to have 
her hair curled. We'll have to hurry.” 

“Tl do the porch for you, Mother. I can 
easily fit it in before my bath.” Merri ran 
for the broom, taking one last look at the 
green dress as she went. “I wish I could wear 
it to church tomorrow.” 

“Impossible,” mother called after her as 
she went to the kitchen and switched on 
the stove. “I couldn’t possibly iron it now, 
and it's too crushed from packing to wear 
as it is.” 

For a while nothing was heard but sounds 
of vigorous broom strokes as Merri swept 
the porch in record time. Then mother heard 
her singing in the bath. In no time at all 
a clean and shining Merri in a pretty floral 
housecoat was bouncing into the kitchen. 

“Here, Mother, let me wash that lettuce 
for you and peel the cucumbers. I can make 
the salad for you while you do something 
else, and then we'll both be finished quickly.” 

“Thank you, pet,” said mother with a fond 
glance at her pretty daughter. “Your hands 
can do so many things to help me when 
they like to,” she added with a twinkle in 
her eyes. 

Merri grimaced. It was true, she knew. 
There were many times when she could 
have helped mother but had sneaked off 
with a library book instead, or gone cycling 
with her friends, or taken Norrie skating 
down the pavements, stifling her conscience 
by saying she was minding Norrie anyway 
and mother would get done ever so much 
quicker with Norrie out of the way. But 
mother never bore any malice and always 
seemed to be doing lovely things for her. 
“T'll try to be more helpful, I really will,” 
she promised herself as she forked the sides 
of the cucumber, “and I'll begin right now 
by setting the table for supper.” 

By the time mother came in with Norrie 
all rosy and curled, Merri was carefully slic- 
ing the bread and supper was ready. 

“What a good girl,” mother exclaimed 
happily. “Now we have a few minutes to 
spare before Sabbath. Thank you so much, 
Merri.” 

Merri blushed, because her motive for 
helping mother had not been entirely self- 
less. She was still thinking of the green dress, 


but she didn’t quite know how to say it. 
But precious seconds were ticking by; it 
was now or never. “Mother,” she burst out 
desperately, “if you have a few minutes to 
spare, couldn't you possibly iron the green 
dress so I could wear it to church tomorrow?” 

For just a second mother hesitated. The 
sun was very low in the west, but the look 
on Merri’s face was so appealing. She could 
vividly remember when she was a girl, and 
how she had loved to wear new clothes to 
church. 

“All right, Merri,” she said as she reached 
for the ironing board and iron, “bring your 
dress and the sunset calendar, it’s on top of 
the piano. If there is still time I'll do it.” 

Merri flew off on her errand and dashed 
back waving the calendar triumphantly. “Five 
more minutes, Mother. You can easily do 
it in that time.” 

“Yes, I can,” said mother, and her iron 
fairly flew over the green dress smoothing 
out the creases. It was all done and mother 
slipped it on the hanger and handed it to 
Merri just as the clock hand ticked the 
minute of opening Sabbath. “Here you are, 
dear, hang it in your closet and come straight 
in for Sabbath worship.” Mother stood the 
iron on the sink to cool and then walked 
in to the lounge room and sat down at the 
piano. 

“Welcome, welcome, ever welcome, 
Blessed Sabbath day.” 

Father sang lustily. He had been sitting 
quietly in his favorite armchair reading the 
Review for five minutes before the rest of 
the family had come in. Mother and Merri 
sang too, but not quite so happily. Each was 
busy with her own thoughts. Merri was 
wondering whether, after all, there might 
be some unnecessary pride involved in want- 
ing to wear the smart green dress to church. 
Her pink one would have done just as well. 
She squirmed uncomfortably. 

Mother was thinking of what Sister White 
said about guarding the edges of the Sab- 
bath. Of course, she hadn’t really broken the 
Sabbath, the ironing was finished on the 
exact tick of the clock that ushered in the 
holy day according to the sunset calendar, 
but just the same it wasn’t right. Mother 
banged a B flat when she should have hit 
a B natural, and father shuddered at the 
discord. 

The family always allowed themselves an 
extra half hour in bed on Sabbath morning. 
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On this particular Sabbath morning it 
seemed that nothing was going right. 
Mother's hair wouldn’t stay put and Norrie 
was in a fussy mood and father couldn’t 
find a particular reading that he wanted to 
show to Elder Smythe. When Merri ap- 
peared looking sweet and immaculate in 
the new green dress, mother issued many 
instructions on how careful she must be. 

“Put an apron on, Merri,” she ordered, 
“and be very careful as you eat your break- 
fast. Really, it would have been better if 
you had not put the dress on until after 
breakfast, but you’d only muss your hair if 
you took it off now. Be extra careful, that’s 
all.” 

“I will, Mother,” Merri promised blithely 
as she disappeared into her room to find 
an apron. Presently she appeared with a 
large apron of mother’s tied around her 
waist so that it almost met at the back, and 
a smaller apron of her own tied around her 
neck like a bib. “This get-up ought to take 
care of anything,” she announced as she sat 
down and reached for the cereal bowl. 

But it didn’t. Somehow—none of the fam- 
ily know exactly how—but the next thing 
they knew a glass of milk was cascading 
into Merri’s lap. Horror stricken, she scraped 
her chair back and sprang to her feet, the 
milk soaking into an unsightly wet patch 
on her apron. 

“Oh, Merri Lynn!” ejaculated mother as 
she rushed to her side and raised the sod- 
den apron. A large patch of milk marred 
the daisy-trimmed front panel of the new 
green dress. 

“Quickly, take it off,” mother said in a 
panic. “I'll have to wash that patch out 
right now. Norrie spilled milk on her best 
dress once and I didn’t act immediately and 
I never did get the stain out of it.” 

Merri burst into tears and ran to the 
bathroom to remove her dress and have 
mother rinse and rub at the milk stain. “I'll 
leave it soaking in these suds and we'll hope 
for the best,” said mother after a few min- 
utes’ effort. “Run along now and get into 
your pink dress. We'll have to hurry or we'll 
be late for Sabbath school.” 

It was a very subdued Merri that sat 
through Sabbath school and church that 
morning. “It serves me right,” she said to 
herself. “I’ll never be so impatient again.” 

As soon as they returned from church 
mother went straight to the bathroom and 
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looked at the dress. “Merri,” she called, “I 
think the milk stain has come out. Tomor- 
row I'll wash and iron it properly and I 
think it will be as good as new.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mother.” Merri threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck and 
kissed her. “I'll never be so eager to wear 
a new dress again. I’ve learned a lesson in 
patience, and maybe in pride too.” 

“I'm so glad, Merri dear,” said mother 
sitting down on the high stool in the bath- 
room and drawing her daughter to her side. 
“I’ve learned some lessons too, Merri. I 
should never have let my love for my 
daughter override my love and reverence 
for my Saviour’s holy day. Do you know 
what Sister White says about guarding the 
edges of the Sabbath?” 

Merri nodded. “I don’t remember the exact 
words, but I know she means that we should 
have everything ready beforehand and not 
be running about doing things just as the 
sun is setting. We should all be in our places 
for worship before the sun goes down.” 

“Exactly,” mother agreed. “I didn’t really 
break the Sabbath by pressing your new 
dress for you last night, but I wasn’t guarding 
the edges. We should have spent those last 
few minutes sitting quietly, welcoming God's 
holy Sabbath, and not watching the clock 
while we pressed a dress that you really 
didn’t need to wear.” 

Merri looked ashamed and mother con- 
tinued. “I’m so glad the Lord loves us so 
much that He helps us learn lessons from 
such experiences. Let’s ask Him now to for- 
give us, and we'll really try to be particular 
about our Sabbathkeeping after this. Shall 
we?” 

Merri squeezed mother’s hand, and the 
two of them quietly bowed their heads in 
a mew consecration. 





None Came Back 
From page 8 


Those hollow eyes staring a hole right 
through me.. .” 

Peter looked over his shoulder in spite 
of himself and edged closer to the cook. 

“I couldn’t move at first, and then it 
blew out my candle. And don’t tell me it 
was the wind. There isn’t any wind tonight.” 

The servants agreed and moved closer to 
one another. 
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“I can feel that cold breath yet. The cold 
breath of death, that’s what it was.” The 
maidservant rocked back and forth, her face 
in her hands. “Someone in this house is go- 
ing to die.” 

The servants shuffled uneasily and stared 
at one another, their eyes wide. 

Peter knew what death was. He had seen 
his mother die, but he had not been afraid, 
even in his grief, because she died with a 
oving faith in God. But ghosts and threats 
of death, something nameless and creeping, 
frightened him. 

The manservant cleared his throat. “It’s 
an omen, that’s sure. Did you hear the 
horses neighing in their stalls tonight? 
Sounded as if they were crazy, they did.” 

The dairymaid nodded her head vigor- 
ously. “And the crickets have never left 
off chirping. That’s an omen too.” She kept 
on nodding as if she had forgotten how to 
stop. 

“I heard an owl.” 
his bit. 

The cook whirled around and clamped her 
big hand on his shoulder, almost lifting Peter 
off his feet. “Young man, what are you do- 
ing out of bed? You're far too young to 
hear things like this.” 

“I’m not either. I’m smart for my age. 
Master told me so. You can ask him tomor- 
row when he comes.” 

At this mention of the master the maid- 
servant's sobs rose to a high pitch. “Tomor- 
row! Someone’s going to die before tomor- 
row night. The Manor House ghost has 
never lied.” She choked and _ sputtered 
through her sobs. 

The cook gave Peter a shake. “Now see 
what you've done. To bed, all of you. There’s 
a busy day ahead. None of us will sleep 
after all this.” She nudged the maidservant 
down the hall like a mothering hen, with 
a warning glance at Peter to keep still. 

When Peter hurried downstairs next 
morning he smelled bread baking. The serv- 
ants still sat at the breakfast table as if they 
had all the time in the world. 

“One thing I know. There were no ghosts 
around during the plague. Wasn’t time. A 
person would be alive one minute and dead 
the next. They dropped like flies on the 
streets.” The manservant wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

The dairymaid was scornful. “People are 
stupid. The plague can be prevented. My 


Peter felt proud to add 
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mother sliced onions and put them all over 
the house to draw out the infection. We 
didn’t get the plague.” 

The cook nodded. “My people used gin- 
ger brew—teaspoon a day, every one of us, 
for three weeks. Awful tasting stuff, but 
it worked.” * 

She brought Peter a plate of eggs scram- 
bled in butter and sent the servants flying 
to their work. “Out, out, all of you. Do you 
think we have all day to prepare for the 
master’s coming?” 

Peter's first task of the day was to scrape 
the loaves of bread free of oven grit and 
ashes. The cook made a great clatter as 
she reached into one stone niche after an- 
other for pots, jugs, and skillets to prepare 
the master’s home-coming dinner. She put 
the roast on the cradle spit in the nine-foot 
oven. 

All the rest of the day Peter scurried 
from one task to another. The maidservant 
called him to help air the feather beds. They 
opened the windows and let the bedding 
hang out like giant tongues. Peter shook out 
the mats of woven rushes in the guest rooms. 

“And mind, now, this afternoon you're 
to get fresh rushes for the servants’ rooms,” 
the maidservant instructed him. “It’s been 
a month since they've been changed, and 
the fleas are everywhere.” 

Peter helped the dairymaid store cheese 
and butter into crocks and vats, and went 
to turn the roast. 

“All day long it’s ‘Peter do this,’ ‘Peter 
do that,” said Peter to himself when he 
began to tire. “I ought to sneak up the 
secret stairs and hide. They'd never find me.” 

When it was time to go to the river 
after rushes, Peter made sure that no one 

* NOTE: The plague, usually called “bubonic plague,” 
is nearly always carried by fleas. The one sure way to 
prevent getting the disease is to kill off the rats and fleas 
and keep from being bitten by an infected flea. Obviously, 
sliced onions and ginger brew did no good. Sick people 
died in three or four dave, in terrible pain, and in an 


epidemic, millions might die in a few months, which 
explains why the servants were so frightened. 
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was looking and ran around the house to 
the main chimney. He had discovered a 
door there one day by accident when he 
was looking for a lost ball. A staircase led 
upward, but he had never dared to explore 
it before. 

Peter pushed the door open with care, 
stepped inside, and closed the door until 
only a glimmer of light showed through. 
In almost pitch darkness he felt his way up 
a narrow stone stairway until he came to 
a solid wall. He pressed his hands over 
every inch of that wall. Near the floor he 
found a latch. A heavy door swung inward 
into a small room. One entire wall of the 
room was the chimney itself, now hot from 
the fire below. A slit in the outer wall 
permitted enough light for Peter to see. , 

There was still another door. Excited and 
fearful of being caught, Peter eased it open. 
He found himself in the hall near the por- 
trait gallery. He heard footsteps, closed the 
door silently, and fled down the secret stairs 
into the open air. 

“T'll remember this,” he chuckled to him- 
self as he took the long way to the river. 
He passed through the back yard with its 
dovecote, chicken house, pigsty, and stable. 
At the river he cut a heap of rushes with 
the knife he always carried and started back 
with a heavy load in his arms. This time 
he came by the main road. 

Peter was startled to see a sword and 
buckler at the roadside. 

“That looks like my master’s sword,” he 
said aloud. 

As he started to pick up the sword, he 
noticed a plumed hat and a traveling cape 
a little farther on. 

“Surely those are my master’s hat and 


cape.” The master was always fond of green. 


and gold. Peter began to feel puzzled and 
frightened. 

Just over the top of a grassy slope near 
the house, a man lay in the road, a man with 
light-colored hair. Peter dropped the rushes 
and ran toward him. 

“It must be the master himself. No one 
else has hair like that. But it can’t be—he’s 
alone.” 

The man lay with his face in his arms. 
His legs were drawn up. His knee-length 
riding boots of fine leather were scuffed 
and torn. Peter knew those boots. He had 
helped the master into them many times. 

“Sir—sir. Let me help you to the house.” 
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Peter bent down and brushed the long hair 
back. Then the master lifted his face. Peter 
cried out in horror. It was a face he knew 
and yet had never seen—swollen, almost 
black, like one open and running sore. 

The master could hardly move his lips. 
“Black . . . plague.” 

Terror weakened Peter's knees. He sank 
down beside the master, trying not to look 
at his face. 

“You can’t stay here, sir. You must hav 
help.” Peter looked toward the house. N 
one was in sight. He propped the master 
into a sitting position. 

“Help, help,” he called. “The master is 
here. THE MASTER IS HERE.” 

Servants came running from every direc- 
tion. 

“Oh, who has done this terrible thing? 
The poor, poor man.” 

Peter, trembling from the weight, let the 
master sink back to the ground. The servants 
caught sight of his face, and their exclama- 
tions of pity turned into shrieks of terror. 

“It’s the plague—the black plague. It will 
kill us all.” 

Their faces were now distorted by fear. 
They shrank from Peter as if he too had 
the plague. The women threw their aprons 
over their heads and darted into the house. 
The manservant slammed the front door and 
drove the bolt home. The servants shut and 
latched the windows. Peter ran to the other 
doors. All had been locked. 

Peter looked at the master. He was lying 
very still—the stillness of death. Tears 
burned Peter’s eyes. He choked, bit his lips, 
and clenched his fists. A blinding anger rose 
in him. He picked up a stone in each hand 
and beat at the front door. They would have 
to let him in. 

The cook, holding a handkerchief to her 
face, opened a second-story window an inch 
or so. 

“Go away, Peter. You can’t come in. You 
would bring death to us all.” 


“But the master is dead. He must ‘@ ! 
buried.” 


The cook forgot to hold her handkerchief 
to her face as she began to wring her hands. 
“Lord, have mercy on us all. It’s the waxen 
winding sheets and the death cart tonight.” 

Peter heard her call to the maidservant, 
“Here, take this key and unlock the chest 
in the downstairs hall. Take out the winding 
sheets.” 
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The maidservant moaned and shrieked. 

Peter cupped his hands over his mouth. 
“Unlock the door! I have no place to go, 
nothing to eat. How will I live?” 

The cook ducked back inside, and Peter 
thought she was coming to unlock the door. 
Instead, she came back and tossed a loaf of 
bread at his feet. 

“It doesn’t matter where you go. Just 
never come back here.” 

The cook latched the window. Peter picked 
up the loaf of bread and brushed the dirt 
off. He looked up at the Manor House. Every 
door and window was locked and bolted 
against him. He could never enter the house 
again. 

(To be continued) 





Jean Webb’s Secret 
From page 5 


for me alone—a stranger who had not mat- 
tered to anyone else in all that huge crowd. 

“My short daydream was brought to an 
abrupt close as the principal, a ‘man of steel,’ 
stood on the platform grimly silent, waiting 
for the crowd to grow quiet. His crisp voice 
announced that we would be addressed by 
our student council president, who by pop- 
ular vote had been elected to that position 
for the second year. I was not really aston- 
ished when my new friend, Jean Webb, 
walked to the front of the platform. There 
was deafening applause before she began 
to speak. 

“During her talk I glanced at the boy 
in the seat next to me. He appeared rather 
ill at ease, and seemed about as uncomfort- 
able as I had been only moments before. 
Feeling an overflow of friendliness from my 
meeting with Jean, I leaned over and whis- 
pered to him, ‘Jean is pretty popular here, 
isn’t she?’ 

“His face brightened as he answered, ‘Boy, 
I'll say! I heard she’s the first girl to be 
elected student council president and the 
first person in the history of the school to 
hold the office two years in a row.’ Then he 
added, ‘She’s so genuinely interested in every- 
one; I guess that’s the secret of her pop- 
ularity.’ 

“Genuinely interested in everyone. I 
thought that over. Some people are inter- 
ested in some people, and certain people 


are even mildly interested in everyone. But 
few people are genuinely interested in every- 
one. 

“Later I met Jean in the hall as we were 
passing to classes. From her circle of friends 
she looked over at me and called out gaily, 
‘Are you finding your way around?’ As I 
basked for a moment in the glory of her 
undivided attention, I realized that she was 
truly interested in what my answer would 
be, and would at that moment, if necessary, 
come and help me if I needed more help. 

“‘Yes, thank you, I said. It seemed so 
inadequate. My gratitude to this girl for 
giving me courage when I felt so uncertain 
was too great for words. I knew even then 
that my contact with her had brought me 
more than momentary relief. It would help 
me all my life. It was as though her example 
of friendliness was impelling me to go and 
do likewise—to forget myself and my own 
uneasiness, and to help someone else in need. 

“Just then I saw the boy from the audi- 
torium standing uncertainly and looking up 
and down the hall while the other heedless 
students surged by. Moving over so as to 
pass near him, I asked in the same interested 
tone of voice that Jean had used to me, ‘Are 
you finding your way around?’ 

“He blushed in embarrassment and said, 
‘As a matter of fact, I can’t find my home 
room.’ Home rooms, I had learned, were 
assigned according to the alphabetical list- 
ing of our last names, so upon finding that 
Our names were next to each other in the 
alphabet, we probably would be in the same 
room. I was happy to share the small bit 
of knowledge I had with this boy, and he 
gratefully followed me to the room I had 
learned earlier would be my home room.” 

The story was finished. Glancing at Dar- 
ryl, mother said, “I wish I could report that 
because of Jean Webb's influence I went 
on to become as popular as she was. It 
didn’t work quite that well for me. But her 
example did give me some insight into 
knowing what underlies true popularity, and 
it helped me to make friends. When I 
stopped thinking about myself, and began 
thinking about other people and what would 
make them comfortable and happy, I began 
to find more happiness for myself. In my 
own small circle I achieved some measure 


of popularity.” 


Darryl grinned. “Mom, you always have 
a story to pull out of the hat to fit every 
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occasion, don’t you? Do you really think it 
would make me popular if I were to stand 
on the corner and give directions to every- 
one passing by?” Mother saw the impish 
twinkle in his eyes and gave him a playful 
poke in the ribs. He jumped off the sofa 
with more alacrity than he had used sitting 
down, and said, “I wish your formula for 
popularity were as simple as it is inexpensive. 
All I'd have to do would be to be freindly 
to people.” 

“Genuinely interested in people, 
smilingly corrected him. 


mother 


Dad’s Five-Minute Test 
From page 3 


“That’s too bad.” Dad shook his head. 
“Anything specific?” 

“Oh, yes,” Marie burst out. “I could talk 
for hours before I'd get through telling all 
the things he does to make life miserable 
for me.” She felt so sorry for herself that 
her voice broke in a sob. 

“Well, that’s really serious,” dad said. “I 
didn’t realize he had been getting into that 
much trouble. Maybe we'd better get him 
in and talk things over.” He went to the 
door and called, “Jim!” 

Jim came in and threw his catcher’s mitt 
in the corner. He dropped down on the 
couch. Marie wiped her eyes and looked at 
him. He was enough to get on any sister's 
nerves. His hair was on end and his hands 
were grimy. One of his shoe laces was trail- 
ing on the rug. Marie sighed. Why couldn't 
he at least try to look neat? 

“Jim,” dad began, “Marie is troubled about 
some of the things you do.” 

“Who, me?” Jim gasped. “It’s her fault, 
Dad. She gripes at everything I do. She used 
to play ball with me and things, but now 
she just yells at me because I don’t keep 
neat and comb my hair. It’s her fault, Dad, 
honest it is.” 

“My fault?” Marie sat up straight. 

“Let’s not begin yet,” dad said with a 
smile. “I want to hear all about it. But let’s 
read something for a moment.” 

He went to the bookcase and took a small 
red book from the shelf. “If we are going 
to look at this fairly, we must see both sides. 
I'd like to use the five-minute test on what 
you say.” 
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Marie and Jim both gazed at their father. 
Neither of them had ever heard of the five- 
minute test. 

“First I will read three or four lines from 
this book.” He held up a book and Marie 
saw the title, Early Writings. He began to 
read slowly from page 119, “ ‘Said the angel, 
... “Ye dwell upon little trials and go into 
minute particulars of little difficulties. . 


If pride and selfishness were laid aside, “@ 


minutes would remove most difficulties.’ ” 

Dad closed the book. “Now, let’s spend 
five minutes listening to your troubles. Sup- 
pose each of you tells me in two and a half 
minutes what it is that hurts you most. We 
will deal with the really big things first. I 
am sure you can tell me several problems in 
two and a half minutes.” 

Marie was ready to speak. She sat up and 
put her feet on the floor. “Well, first p 
she began. 

“Just a minute, sis,” dad said, holding up 
his hand. “Since the time is so short, you 
must prepare what you are going to say. 
Think about this problem before you begin 
to speak. Maybe you'd better write down 
some of the things you want to say, so you 
won't forget anything. You can look at the 
clock over there; it has a minute hand. Think 
through your speech so you can say it all 
in two and a half minutes.” 

Dad went to the table and picked up a 
pad of paper and two pencils. Marie was 
ready to begin at once. First she wrote, “He 
isn’t neat.” Under that, “He wants to play 
ball all the time.” Next, “He wants to come 
in and talk when I have company.” 

Marie looked at her list and nibbled on 
the eraser of her pencil. It seemed silly to 
complain about Jim’s coming in when she 
had company. Her friends liked him. And 
after all, it was his house too. She erased 
that last sentence. 

She thought about the other things she 
didn’t like. “He leaves his things around and 
makes the house untidy,” she wrote. Then 
she looked around the room. His mitt was 
on the floor and his sweater was on the chair 
by the door. But her eyes traveled farther. 
Her coat was on the chair by the fireplace. 
Her books were on the couch. Peeping out 
from the cushion by the fireplace was the 
book she had been reading last night. Marie 
erased the sentence she had written about 
being untidy. 

After a moment's thought she drew a line 
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through the one about playing. She had al- 
ways liked to play ball. She really should 
play with Jim once in a while. She glanced 
at her brother. He was frowning at the paper, 
but he didn’t seem to be writing anything. 
Dad was reading and waiting for them to 
finish their lists. 

“Dad,” Marie began. 

“Ready so soon, sis?” Dad looked at her 
in surprise. 

“Dad, I don’t think we need to take any 
five-minute test,” she said. “I guess it’s just 
as much my fault as his. I guess I yell at 
him too much. The things I don’t like seem 
silly when I try to write them down.” 

Jim grinned at her and laid down his 
paper and pencil. “Never did like to write,” 
he said. “And it’s my fault too. I guess I 
tease too much.” 

“I see you are both growing up,” dad said. 
“As people grow up they become more 
independent. Let’s say they become individ- 
uals. That means that each person becomes 
more able to think for himself. And at the 
same time he begins to think more about 
the rights of others.” 

Jim picked up his mitt and reached for 
his coat. Marie jumped up. “Dad,” she said, 
“you used to play ball with us. Why can’t 
we play a game for a little while right now?” 





Redskin Preacher 
From page 7 


Mary when he got back. “The hand of the 
Lord was always on us.” 

Pleasing God was the most important 
thing in the world to Occom, of course. But 
he liked to please Eleazar Wheelock too. By 
teaching him to read, Mr. Wheelock had 
opened a door to him that had never since 
been closed. They had been friends for years, 
trusting and loving each other. But now 
Mr. Wheelock did a very strange thing. 

“Twelve thousand pounds is a great for- 
tune,” he said to Occom. “It would be suf- 
ficient to start a college for the colonists.” 
He paused a minute. Occom didn’t smile. 
He was so shocked that his face felt frozen. 

“Start a college for the colonists?” he 
cried. “That money is for the Indian schools.” 

“We need a place of higher education for 
the white people in New England,” Mr. 
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Wheelock said slowly. “We have taken good 
care of the Indians.” 

Samson thought of all the talks he had 
made in England. He thought of the pulpits 
in the drafty churches and the windy street 
corners where he had spoken. He knew that 
much of the money had been given because 
he himself was an Indian. The people of 
Britain had been able to see in him how 
much good their gifts could really do. Now 
Mr. Wheelock was suggesting that the money 
should be used for the white people, and 
the Indians would get none of it. Occom’s 
eyes blazed angrily. 

Mr. Wheelock tried to cut across that 
anger. “We have given the matter much 
thought and prayer,’ he explained. “We 
have planned to ask you to go and teach 
the Iroquois.” 

“We have talked about the Iroquois be- 
fore,’ Occom said. “I do not feel that I am 
the right one to go to them. Some Indians 
I understand. I know their tribal customs 
and beliefs. But I don’t know anything 
about the Iroquois.” 

“I hope you will reconsider,” Mr. Whee- 
lock urged. 

But Occom was sure that he was right 
on both counts. He was almost positive that 
he would do more harm than good among 
the Iroquois. He was absolutely positive that 
the 12,000 pounds from Britain had been 
earmarked for Indian students. So he didn’t 
reconsider. 

And Mr. Wheelock said, “There will be 
no more salary paid to you.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." 


I1l—The Child of Faith 


(October 21) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had re- 
ceived the promises offered up his only begotten 
son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (Hebrews 11:17, 18). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Abraham’s sacrifice of his 
son Isaac, in Genesis 22:1-14. Read the memory 
verse several times. Continue learning it during 
the week. 

SUNDAY 


The Miracle of Isaac’s Birth 


Open your Bible to Genesis 21. 


Abraham and Sarah longed for a son. The 
Lord had promised them that they would have 
a son; but they were getting old. As time went 
by and still they did not have the child that God 
had promised, their faith was severely tested. 
But at last a son was born to them, and what 
a welcome he was given! Find in verse 5 how 
old Abraham was when Isaac was born. 

God had promised Abraham that he would 
become the father of a great nation, so all his 
hopes centered on this child who was to be the 
father of a nation so great that its inhabitants 
would be numbered like the stars of the heaven 
and the sand of the sea. 

Even though his parents were older, Isaac was 
not allowed to grow up without discipline. He 
was taught to revere and obey God and honor his 
parents. 

God knew that Isaac would have a good up- 
bringing, for He had said of Abraham, “I know 
him, that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord to do justice and judgment; 
that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which he hath spoken of him” (Genesis 18:19). 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 144, pars. 2 and 3. 
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THINK! Are you thankful for the Christian 
home into which you were born? 

Pray that you may appreciate the privilege of 
being brought up by Christian parents. 


MONDAY 


A Test for Abraham 


Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 


The years of Isaac’s childhood and youth 
passed by happily. He was the pride of Abraham 
and the joy of Sarah’s life. When Abraham was 
120 years of age he received a strange command 
from God regarding his son. Look in verse 2 and 
find what it was. 

“Isaac was the light of his home, the solace 
of his old age, above all else the inheritor of the 
promised blessing. The loss of such a son by ac- 
cident or disease would have been heart-rending 
to the fond father; it would have bowed down 
his whitened head with grief; but he was com- 
manded to shed the blood of that son with his 
own hand. It seemed to him a fearful impossi- 
bility.’"—-Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 148. 

Abraham could have found all sorts of excuses 
for not carrying out God’s strange command. 
Satan was ready to prompt him with them, but 
he had learned never to question when God gave 
an order. Read verse 3 and see how he carried 
this one out. 

Often father and son had made journeys to 
worship together at one of the altars that Abra- 
ham had erected in days gone by; so he was 
not surprised when his father woke him early 
in the morning and told him to prepare for a 
journey. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 147, 148. 


THINK how promptly Abraham obeyed when 
he received God’s command. 


Pray that you may be quick to obey, even 











though you may not be able to see the reason 
for what you are told to do. 


TUESDAY 


Journey to Mount Moriah 


Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 


It was a long way to Mount Moriah. Find 
out, from reading verse 4, how long it took 
Abraham and Isaac to get there. 

Each day must have seemed very long to the 
loving father. Isaac did not yet know the real 
purpose of the journey, and no doubt was full of 
happy talk as they walked along together and as 
they stopped to camp under the stars at night. 

“While his son and the young men were sleep- 
ing, he [Abraham] spent the night in prayer, 
still hoping that some heavenly messenger might 
come to say that the trial was enough, that the 
youth might return unharmed to his mother. 
But no relief came to his tortured soul. Another 
long day, another night of humiliation and 
prayer, while ever the command that was to 
leave him childless was ringing in his ears. Satan 
was near to whisper doubts and unbelief; but 
Abraham resisted his suggestions. As they were 
about to begin the journey of the third day, 
the patriarch, looking northward, saw the prom- 
ised sign, a cloud of glory hovering over Mount 
Moriah, and he knew that the voice which had 
spoken to him was from heaven.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 151. 

Find what Abraham said to the servants as 
they came in sight of the place of sacrifice, in 
verse 5. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 151, par. 4. 


All the way up the hill, Isaac was wondering where 
was the offering that would be sacrificed. He had 
no idea that his father had been told to sacrifice him. 




















































































































THINK how much the father’s faith was tested 
on that long journey. 


Pray that you may hold on to your faith when 
things are hard to understand. 


WEDNESDAY 
Isaac Learns His Fate 


Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 


As they parted from the servants, the wood 
for the sacrifice was laid upon Isaac, and Abra- 
ham took the knife and the fire, and the two 
started up the ascent to Mount Moriah. Isaac’s 
mind was on the sacrifice. Find the question he 
asked his father, in verse 7. 

The father could not tell him yet. Read his 
answer in verse 8. 

They were soon on the mountaintop, at the 
place of sacrifice. Together they built the altar 
and laid the wood on it. Isaac was still wonder- 
ing about the lamb. No longer could the secret 
be kept from him. His father told him of God’s 
plan and command. 

“It was with terror and amazement that Isaac 
learned his fate; but he offered no resistance. 
He could have escaped his doom, had he chosen 
to do so; the griefstricken old man, exhausted 
with the struggle of those three terrible days, 
could not have opposed the will of the vigorous 
youth. But Isaac had been trained from child- 
hood to ready, trusting obedience, and as the 
purpose of God was opened before him, he 
yielded a willing submission. He was a sharer in 
Abraham’s faith, and he felt that he was honored 
in being called to give his life as an offering to 
God. He tenderly seeks to lighten the father’s 
grief, and encourages his nerveless hands to bind 
the cords that confine him to the altar.”—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 152. 

Read verse 9. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 152, par. 1. 

TuInk! How would you have acted in Isaac’s 
place? 

Pray to share the faith of your God-fearing 
parents, and to cooperate with them when they 
face difficulties. 


THURSDAY 


Angel Intervention 
Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 


Read the thrilling story of the way the angel 
of the Lord interrupted the sacrifice, in verses 
10 to 12. 

For three days Abraham had looked for a 
command that would keep him from sacrificing 
his own son, and now at the very last second, 
as the knife was poised in the air, it came—the 
command that kept him his son. His heart was 
overflowing with relief and gratitude to God. 
He longed somehow to show it. Read how some- 
thing was provided for a sacrifice, in verse 13. 

His words to his son, “God will provide him- 
self a lamb for a burnt offering,” were fulfilled, 
and he ever afterward called that place of sacri- 
fice “Jehovah-jireh,” meaning “the Lord will 
provide” (verse 14, R.S.V.). 

It was not just the ram that they offered there 
on the mountain that the Lord provided. “The 
ram offered in the place of Isaac represented the 
Son of God, who was to be sacrificed in our 
stead. When man was doomed to death by trans- 
gression of the law of God, the Father, looking 
upon His Son, said to the sinner, ‘Live: I have 
found a ransom.’ ”’—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 
154. 

Isaac was never to forget that object lesson. 
He passed the story down to his sons and they in 
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turn to their sons, so they might understand 
God’s plan of redemption. 

Here on Mount Moriah Isaac heard God’s 
promise to Abraham repeated, and saw the part 
he had to play in founding the nation that was 
to be God’s own chosen people. Read that prom- 
ise in verses 15 to 18. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 153. 

THINK how impressed Isaac’s mind must have 
been with that wonderful scene in which he 
played a part by his faith and obedience. 

Pray that you may never forget for a single 
day how much you owe to Him who offered His 
own Son to be a sacrifice for us. 


FRIDAY 


The messenger of the Lord says of Isaac that 
“he was a sharer in Abraham’s faith” (Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 152). Explain how this 
could be. 

TeLL the story of the sacrifice as you think 
Isaac might have told it. 


Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 168-176. 





Redskin Preacher 
From page 19 


“At last I have time to be a real Indian, 
as I was in my childhood,” Occom told his 
wife gaily. “I will fish and hunt like a brave. 
It is good to be home.” 

But though he seemed to be gay, Occom 
was quite discouraged. Men he had trusted 
had let him down. He wondered whether 
it was even wise to trust God. One day he 
heard Mary quieting the children. “Do not 
bother your father,” she warned. “If he sets 
out to fish but never reaches the river, do 
not worry. I think he stops in his walks to 
talk to God.” 

Occom started to the river often, but his 
feet would not take him there. He was lost 
and forlorn. He had prayed for others many 
times. Now he found it hard to talk to God 
about his own soul's welfare. He thought 
of what Mary had said. 

“I have been doubting You in my heart, 
heavenly Father,” he confessed. “Now I am 





asking You to let me see a light to guide 
me out of my darkness.” 

In answer to his prayer he felt courage 
and hope flowing into his soul again. “Put 
my Bible in my knapsack,” he shouted to 
Mary. “There are dozens of tribes that can 
be reached from here.” 

“There will be no salary,” Mary warned 
him gently. 

“God will take care of me,” Samson said. 

For several years Samson Occom was a 
wandering preacher. Then he formed a plan 
for obtaining a grant of land on which a 
group of New England Indians could live 
in Christian fellowship. He began to work 
on this project in 1773. The Revolutionary 
War interrupted him for several years. 

But in 1784 he was busy again, getting 
his land, his funds, and his Indians. The 
very next year the place was established and 
called Brothertown. 

“Brothertown is far from home,” Occom 
said, “but not so far that a good Indian 
can't travel back and forth.” He grinned. “I 
am not sure that I could stay in one spot 
anyway.” So for five years he preached in 
both places; sometimes in Brothertown and 
at other times in his own village. 

But he kept feeling that God was calling 
him to live permanently in Brothertown. 
He looked at his lovely Connecticut woods. 
“A light for my feet shone in your forest 
paths,” he said softly. “Now I must tell you 
good-by.” The rustle of the beech leaves 
sounded like music. He would hear it always, 
he knew. 

And so he went to Brothertown to spend 
the rest of his life there as pastor and ad- 
visor to the congregation. 

He had seen great changes among the 
Indians during his lifetime. Christianity had 
been good for them, and he was glad to be 
their redskin preacher. 


(The End) 
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ATTENTION! 


+ All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural-color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 
Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes. 


Price, $58.50 


Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Price, $115.00 complete 
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Migration of Birds, No. 6—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When birds are migrating there are some that 
stray away from the main flock, and at times they 
start colonies of their own and thus expand their 
territory. 2. Starlings were trapped in migration in 
Europe and taken some distance at right angles to 


4. This map shows the migration routes of North 
American water fowl, based on the recovery of 
banded birds. These routes follow waterways in some 
cases, but also branch out across country. 5. The 
routes of land birds funnel through the narrow neck 





their route and released. The adult birds angled back 
to the route and continued, while the young birds 
flew parallel to the original route. 3. A Manx shear- 
water taken from Wales to Boston and released 
arrived in 12%2 days over 3,050 miles of ocean. 








of Central America and then branch out as the 
groups separate to go to the various breeding 
grounds. 6. Some land birds follow coast lines and 
seem to avoid crossing open water, while others have 
no fear of it and cross long distances at night. 


























7. The little rubythroat hummingbird flies 500 miles 
from Florida to Yucatan, although some of the 
species stay in Cuba. 8. The bobolinks and the barn 
swallows are long-distance fliers among the smaller 
perching birds. They go from the northern States and 
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Canada to Argentina and never see snow. 9. The 
bobolinks in changed plumage stop off on their 
southward trip in the rice fields of the southern 
States. Known here as rice birds, they fatten up, 
to the farmers’ dismay, for the long trip ahead. 





